between the towers a circular form, 
to add to their defence. After 
this I furveved the land round 
the caftle. Its environs reminded 
me of the defcription I had read of 
this country in fome Arabian tales. 
A profounc fiience; the breath of 
afcorching wind, arifing from the 
heat of the day, which drew to a 
conclufion; a plain of an uniform 
grey, fimilar to that of afh, which 
feemed alfo to proclaim its heat; a 
rofpett which was bounded by the 
eee era whofe grey, forlorn, and 
mournful atmofphere, offered no 
other remarkable objeét but the fun, 

ale and reddifh at the moment of 
its fetting; in a word, all confpired 
to trike an awe. I defcended from 
this mournful abode, and rejoined 
my companions, 

We continued our road next day, 
and after two days march, we once 
more got water at {ome wells, where 
we found four tents, the women 
from which came to mend our bot- 
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tles. The day following I had like 
to have broken my neck. having 
fallen from my camel, when it rofe 
for departure. 

The third day after we left the 
wells, where we had found the four 
tents, we faw, towards the evening, 
twelve Arabians with camels. The 
chief of our caravan, confcious per- 
haps of the {mallnefs of their num- 
ber, fent after them. They were 
driven away by firing at them, and 
they left on the field of battle fome 
linen, goat-fkin bottles, and clubs. 
I could not in my mind approve of 
this attion; and conjefturing that 
twelve men were not alone in thole 
parts, I dreaded the confequences 


of this a& of hoftility. I compared — 


, a = f 
the precaution with which fome 


days before we had viewed the 
Arabian camp, where we were the 
weaker, to our boldnefs at the fight 
of a hindful of people, who were 
almo{t unarmed, This proceeding 
I could not deem at all generous. 


[ To be continued. | 
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of fee kingdom of Atcheen, 
called Aché by the natives. 
extends from the north welt pro- 
montory of the ifland Sumatra 
(called Atcheen Head, a well- 
known and bold land-fail for fhips) 
to beyond Batoo Bara River, on 
the north fide of the ifland. On 
the fouth-weit coaft it extends to 
Baroos,* once poffefied, but now 
abandoned, by the Dutch, 


Formerly it certainly extended 
rauch farther on this fide; as we 
find, in 1619, Commodore Beau- 
lieu got a permit from the king to 
load pepper at Ticoo,t lying fome 
miles fouth of the equator. Inland, 
the kingdom seers not fo far as 
on cither fide of the ifland; and 
terminates at Sinkel, where the 
Battat dominion begins. It con- 
tains altogether an area of about 

26,000 


* Behind an ifland off Baroos, called Pulo Carang (Stony Ifland), there is good fhelter 
in ten fathoms, mud; the inner end of the ifland, which muft be feft on the left hand 
going in, bearing weft, and the cafcade on Mazular (very remarkable, about 400 fect 
high) bearing $S. E. by $. 4S. After funfet, but before dark, many large bats go from 
this ifland to the main land. Tey return early in the morning, and ficep all day, 


hanging to trees by their hooked wings. 


+ Behind the Ticoo IMands, and behind the Priaman Iflands, there is alfo fhelter 
avainft N. W. and W. winds, for hips of any fize. ‘They are imall, low, and covered 


with trees. 


+ The Battas are a well-meaning, ignorant, fimple people. The Malays and At- 


cheeners have the addrefs to perfuade them that they fettle at the mouths of their rivers 
to defend them from invafion (from white men efpecially); whereas, it is to enjoy the 
monopoly of tie campuire and benjamin, wich they gather near Sinkel River, Baroos, 
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26,0¢0 {quare miles, lying in a tri- 
angular fhape; and is fheltered by 
a range of hills that runs from the 
head or promontory to the fouth- 
eaft, and another to the E N E; the 
lands between being very fertile, 
and much better inhabited than 
any other equal portion of the 
ifland, ; 

The king’s revenue arifes chiefly 
from import and export duty, 
and may be about gocol. a year. 
He has alfo a fmall acknowledg- 
ment of rice from the land in gene- 
ral; and has befides, the rents of 
royal domains, which are but 
trifling. 

His nobles draw a revenue from 
their refpettive diftri€ts, of which 
they are feudal lords, levied on 
the land and the induftry of the 
inhabitants. 

They manufaéture from cotton of 
their own growth a {pecies of cloth, 
chequered blue and white, which 
the better fort wear univerfally for 
drawers, whilft the common people 
wear ccarfe Madras long cloth un- 
bleached. ‘They alfo make a {pe- 
cies of filk, very handfome and very 
dear, compared with the flighter 
taffetas of Bengal, of which they 
buy large quantities from the coun- 
try fhips that import that article. 
They alfo caft excellent {mall brafs 
guns, called rantacka; and are cu- 
rious in fillagree work, both in 
gold and filver. 

Being at Atcheen in 1762, I en- 
quired particularly of a Jew lin- 
guift. named Abraham, why the 
Orankayos (men of rank and fub- 
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ftance) were not allowed to trade 

freely, as they did many years be. 

fore. He faid the kings of Atcheen 

had always lived on very bad terms 

with the Orankayos who got rich 

by trade; and, to leffen their con- 

fequence, his minifter advifed him 

to be fole trader himfelf; which 

counfel he imprudently followed, 

and by that means has impoverifhed 

his kingdom in general, that makes . 
no figure at prefent to what it did 

formerly. It is truc, in trading 

with the prince’s minifter, whom 

they called Shabander (a word they 

adopt from the Dutch, of, I be. 

lieve, Spanifh origin), they pay no 

duty in or out. What then? whilft 

the captain or fupercargo can deal 

only with one perion, he muft fub- 

mit to his price, This mode, howe 

ever, has its convenience, as ale 

ready hinted at; and, if the king’s 

terms are too hard, the fhip can go 

elfewhere. ‘The king mcnopolizes 

the grofs fale of all the opium, and 

farms the retail fale of it alfo, all 

over his dominions: much is fold - 
at Nalaboo, of which place more 
will be faid. 

Here, at Atcheen, is a profufion 
of all tropical fruits, efpecially 
manguftines, rambuftines, mangoes, 
jacks, durians, lances, pine-apples, 
limes, and oranges; and the worft 
kind of bread fruit. Of vegetables 
they have bredy, a kind of {pinage; 
lobucks (the fpanifh radifh); large 
purple brinjalles, yams both red 
and white, and the St. Helena yam 
called clody; and many different 
forts of beans, like what we call 

French 


and Tappancoly. What Mr. Marfden fays of the Battas being cannibals, J have great 


reafon to believe. 


Trading once at Sinkel for benjamin and camphire, with Babamallum, a reputable 
Malayman, 1 purchafed from him a Batta flave, who fpoke good Malay ; I named him 


Cato. 


In the many converfations 1 had with Cato about his countrymen, I beg leave 


to relate one fhort ftory he told me, which may be called the progrefs of cannibalifm. 

Babamallum had a favourite wife or concubine ftolen from him by a Batta, who fold 
her. The thief was taken, and executed according to the Batta law for fuch a crime; 
that is, he was tied to a ftake, and cut to pieces by numberlefs fwords. ‘They r 
pieces of him on the fire; and Bubamallum, a civilized Mahometan, put a bit of his 
toafted ficth into his mouth, bit it with anger, then fpit it on the ground. 

I dare fay Cato did not invent the above: had he faid Babamallum ate it as food, 
feafoned, with falt and lime juice, as did the executioners, I fhould not have believed 


him. 
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French beans (kalavances); alfo a 


{mall kind of onion. The mangoes | 


havea thin ftone, and are excellent ; 
not ftringy, as often at Madras. 
The Chulias, for fea ufe, lay in 
here a great provifion of falted 
limes, of which they can buy 2 for 
a petis, or 10 or 1200 for a dollar, * 
Bullocks 12 d8llars ahead; ducks, 
6 for a dollar ; fowls, 8 or 10. 

The Chulia Cling or Moorifh 
veffels come yearly from Porto- 
fovo, on the coaft of Coromandel, 
and other places, to the number of 
120r 15 fail of {nows, generally of 
200 and gootons, They come in 
Auguft and September, and return 
in February, March, and April, 
during the fine weather; a Moorith 
fhip comes alfo annually from 
Surat. 

They bring piece goods of all 
kinds, chiefly long cloth, wh‘te and 
blue; chintz, with dark grounds; 
and a great deal@f coarfe long cloth 
unbleached. + They ballaft with 
falt. During their {tay they lie in 
a {mooth road made by the iflands 
that lie off Atcheen Head, keeping 
off the S.W. wind and fwell. During 
the N. E. monfoon, the fwell from 
that quarter is inconfiderable, and 
the weather is fine. 

Thefe people, often called Mala- 
bars, becaufe they — that lan- 
guage as at Madras, have their pri- 
vileges, and no doubt ftretch them 
to the utmoft, On their arrival 
they immediately build, by contraét 
with the natives, houfes of bamboo, 
like what in China at Wampo is 
called bankfhall; very regular, on 
a-convenient {pot clofe to the river, 


_to which their large boats of 8-or 10 


tons burden have eafy accefs. Thefe 
boats being too large fo hoift in, 
they tow them over from Coroman- 
del. This fpot is railed in and 
fhut at night for fear of thieves. 
After the ufual prefents are made, 
the king’s officers attend duly at the 
landing of goods. The bales are 
immediately opened ; twelve in the 
hundred are taken out for king’s 
duty, and the remainder bein 
marked with a certain mark (chapps 
may be carried where the owner 
_—s and fold in any part of the 
ing’s dominions. The Chulias at 
Atcheen fell at leifure, fhewing their 
goods to the natives in as dark a 
= of their fhop as they can, I 
have bought at Atcheen, in 1772, 
of Poffally, the king’s merchant, 
blue cloth, as cheap as it was to be 
had at Madras. This is owing to 
the Cling Telinga people laying in 
their inveftment with Teifure, care, 
and frugality. No European, En- 
ee French, or Portuguefe, can 
ell near fo cheap as they. Chulia 
vellels pay alfo port duties. 
Talking of the king they call 
him Tuan-kito, which compound 
Malay word means my matter, 
There are five great officers of 
ftate, who are named Maha Rajah, 
Luxamana, Rajah Ooda, Ooloo Ba- 
lang and Parka Rajah. Under thefe 
are fixteen inferior officers. The 
government is monarchical and 
often defpotic,t according to the 
abilities of the reigning prince. 
The exchange of the lead petis 
rifes and falls from 250 to 270 for 
a rupee, and 600 to 650 for a 
Spanifh dollar, as has been faid, 
The king calls in thefe petis (cafh) 
fome- 


* Weft India captains of thips might here take a hint, as limes rot under the hedges 
in the Weft India iflands. The Chulias make four or five incifions long ways into the 
ripe lime, and put into each a little falt ; after lying forty-eight hours or more, they 
with the hand give each lime a fqueeze, then lay them to dry in the fun for feveral 
days; they expofe the extracted juice alfo, that all the watery particles may be exhaled, 
They then put up the limes in jars, pour back the juice upon them, and fill up with 


More juice, or good vine 


gar, often had from the coco-nut tree. The lime thus pre« 


ferved they call Atchar. This given on board thip, with lefs falt meat, would fave 


many a poor failor’s life. 


+ Which they call Cain Gadjaw (elephant cloth), as being coarfe: in London we gall 


"] large paper, elephant. 


See Mr. Marfden’s account of Sumatra. 
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fometimes, and iffues new ones with 
a great profit to himfelf, The legal 
intereft of moncy is 25 per cent. 
per annum. 

They have a gold coin called 
maffiah,* of the fize of our fixpence, 
ftampt with Arabic charafters: but 
they are not nearly equal to what 
they pafs for current, being very 
thin, The Chulias export nothing 
but gold duft and dollars, of what 
may be called valuables; fometimes 
they pick up a few ftray rupees and 
fanams; but they always get filled 
up with what in India is called 
a gruff (bulky) cargo—areka (bectle 
nut), redwood, gum benjamin, Sin- 
kel, or Barroos camphire, which, if 
clear and tranfparent, is nearly 
equal to its weight in filver, in 
China. I had a pecul once fold by 
Mr. Cox, my agent there, for 1650 
Spanifh dollars: it is alfo valuable 
on Coromandel, being, bought by 
Gentoos for fome particular pur- 
pofe. They alfo export from At- 
cheen, pepper, fugar, fulphur, 
which is found on Pulo Way, a 
conical high ifland, 4 or 5 leagues 
from the river’s mouth, once a vol- 
cano, and elfewhere; Japan wood; 
dammer, a kind of rofin: rattans, 
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es bang,+ which is hemp 
eaves, and when {moaked intoxi- 
cates. They alfo export many other 
articles, which European country 
captains know nothing of. On all 


thefe they payan export duty, un. 


lefs immediately bought from the 
king’s merchant. Notwithftanding 
which, thefe induftrious Chulias 
and Malabars (the appellations are, 
I believe, fynonymous) buftle about 
amongft the natives, fpeak their 
language { (which is not Maly, 
though to a man the Atcheeners 
underftand Malay), give credit for 
their produce, and by their diligence 
and management make the trade 
anfwer. Pofally, the king’s mer- 
chant and prime minifter, is a Chu- 
lia man, and all the clerks or men 
of bufinefs about him are his coun- 
trymen. They write on palm leaves 
as well as paper, are very fhrewd, 
and full as good accountants as the 
Conocoplys at Madras, and keep 
their accounts in the fame way. 

Many of thefe Chulias live at 
Queda, and, no doubt, by this time, 
at Pulo Pinang, which.is a beautiful, 
healthy, and fruitful ifland: I was 
on it many years ago, before it was 
fettled by the Englifh. 


f To be continued. } 


On tHe CHARACTER anno MEMOIRS or SULLY. ' 


RY TILE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON. 


May boaft of having made known 

the merit of Sully, to many peo- 
ple who did not before fufficiently 
efteem this Minifter of Henry IV. 
His memoirs have been written un- 
der the title of Economies Rovales, by 
four of his Secretaries, whom he 


had retained after his retreat, and 
who made a part of his numerous 
court. Although thefememoirs con- 
tain excellent things, which make 
us underftand how great a part 
Sully had in the glory and happi- 
nefs of the reign of Henry IV. they 

are 


* Five maffiah is equal to a mayan, and fixteen mayan to a boncal, which weighs 


1 ounce, Ic pennyweignts, and 21 grains, troy. 


a boncal. 


‘Twenty boneal is a catty, 100 cuttvs make an Atcheen 
make a bahar; fixty-fix cattys make a China pecul. 


Five tayl, an imaginary weight, is alfo 
cul, and 3 peeuls 
At Nalaboo the boncal .weighs 17 


mayan. A boncal of clear gold is worth 25 Spanifh dollars, or about 58 or 60 rupees. 
In delivering pepper, they ufe a fquare meature-called nelly, which contains a certain 
weight or number of cattys; and in delivering beetle-nut, a certain meafure is fup- 
pofed to contain a laxfaa, or 10,000 : a chupa is about a quart; 16 chupas make a nelly. 

+, Lafcars often fmoke bang by ftealth; it makes them drunk: country captains always 
endeavour to prevent it. 

¢ The Dubafhes at Madras ftudy Englith, to fave young writers the trouble of learning 
the country language: act 10 in Bengal. 


«dens moins connus, ont excité 
“ enfin la vigilance de la Police, et 
« du gouvernement ; & de fait, on 
“a etagé en.filence les edifices de 
“ plufieurs quartiers, en leur don- 
« nant dans ces obfcurs Souterreins 
* un apui qu’ils n’avoient pas. 

“ Tout le Fauxbourgs St. jacques, 
“Ja Rue de la Harpe, & meme la 
“Rue de Tournon, portent fur 
« d’anciennes Carriers, & l’on a 
“ bati des Pilaftres pour foutenir le 
* Poids des Maifons. Que de ma- 
* tiere a reflexions, en confiderant 
* cette grande ville formée, & fou- 
“tenue par moyens abfolument 
“ contraires! fes Clochers, ces 
“ Vontes des temples, autant de 
“ fignes, qui difent a l’oeil ce que 
nous voyons en l’air manque fous 
“ nous Pieds.” ; 

‘For the firft building of Paris, 
* it was neceffary to get the ftone in 
* the environs, and the confump- 
“ tion of it was very confiderable. 
** As Paris was enlarged, the fuburbs 
‘were infenfibly built on the an- 
“cient quarries, fo that, all that 
* you fee without is effentially want- 
*‘ing in the earth, for the founda- 
“tion of the city: hencé proceed 
“the frightful cavities, which are 
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“at this time found under the 
** houfes in feveral quarters. They 
* ftand upon abyfles. [t would not 
“require a very violent fhock to 
s‘ throw back the ftones to the place, 
‘s from whence they have been raifed 
“with fo much d‘ficulty. Eight 
‘* men being fwallowed uv): in a guiph 
“one hundred and fif v [ect deep, 
«© and fome other lefs known acci- 
dents, excited at length the vigi- 
«slance of the police and the go- 
*¢ vernment, and, in faét, the build- 
*¢ ings of feveral quarters have been 
‘¢ privately propped up; and by 
‘‘ this means, a fupport given to 
* thefe obfcure fubterraneous places, 
« which they before wanted. 

* All the fuburhs of St, James’s, 
“ Harp-ftreet, and even the {treet 
“ of Tournon, fand upon the an- 
* cient quarries; and pillars have 
** been eretted to fupport the weight 
“of the houfes, What a fubjedt 
* for refle&tions, in confidering this 
“ great city formed, and fupported 
“by means abfolutely contrary! 
‘‘ Thefe towers, thefe fleeples, the 
** arched roofs of thefe temples are 
** fo many figns to tell the eye, that 
* what we now fee in the air, is 
** wanting under our feet,” 
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TT. have at Atcheen many 
fifhing-boats, in fhape like a 
large thames wherry, fuppofed to 
be raifed about 20 inches: they are 
called kolay, and have one matt, and 
a fail thaped almoft like a fhip’s 
top-fail, with a yard above, hug y 
a hallyard, about one third from 
the outer yard arm, and a flight 
round boom below, with a fheet 
and one bridle only. If the wind 
frefhens too much, they with a crofs 
flick like a trunnel, that paffes 
through the inner end of this boom, 
roll up the fail, fheet and all, paf- 
fing the lower end of the trunnel 


forward, then unroll as the wind 
flacks. A tack is faft to the inner 
yard arm. I need not fay the fail 
mult be dipped in putting about, 
which is eafily done, whether the 
fail is altogether or partly rolled 
up. I never faw any thing fo con- 
venient in any European boat, in 
managing which if it blows they 
muft lower and reef; here they 
only roll the fail up or roll itdown, 
Fith, notwithftanding they have 
many fifhing boats, is not ve 
cheap, as the Atcheeners feem fond 
of that diet. They catch feveral 
miles out at fea, with nets in thole 
boats, 
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boats, a kind of mackerel, or fmall juft above the town; in which cafe 
bonnetta, weighing from 2 to 3 they make ufe of canoes: this often 
pounds. I have feen worms half happens, efpeeially during the rainy 
an inch long, alive in theirflefh, on feafon (our fummer); but the town, 
the back part, when frefh caught. which is on the fouth fide of the 
They go out with the land, and river, ftraggles fo as not to deferve 


return. with the fea, wind: their the name of the capital of a popu- 


cargoes are prefently bought up. _—lous though fmall kingdom, They 
They have alfo at Atcheen boats have an excellent breed of horfes, 


with double outriggers and two much valued at Madras; horned | 


mafts; they are called didoo in gene- cattle and goats, but few or no fheep, 
ral fenfe, but particularly dallel/angs Veffels drawing under eight feet 
and jellores: the ballellang is rather water can come over the bar with 
the broadeft, The danting, atoat fo fpring tides, which is two miles 
called, with 2 mafts, is tolerably from the town; but cannot go 
broad, and has no outrigger; thofe higher than about half a mile, where 
boats that have are comparatively they fometimes heave down and 
narrow; yet on fuch fece often repair. Here are many of the 
men: they. fail remarkably faft, in falt. Many Mal ivia boats come 
light winds, alfo in frefh gales, if yearly to Atcheen, and bring chiefly 
the water is {mooth; if in bad wea- dried bonnetta in fmall pieces about 
ther one outrigger fails, the other two or three ounces: this is a fort 
fupports the boat. I have feen jel- of ftaple article of commerce, and 
lores with only one outrigger, fome- many fhops in the Bazar deab in it 
times to leeward, fometimes to wind- only, having large quantities piled 
ward; but not like the ingenious up, put in matt bags. It is, when 
Ladrone prow defcribed in Lord properly cured, hard like horn‘in 
Anfon’s voyage, which fhifts ftem the middle; when kept long the 
for ftern. In boats with one out- worm gets to it. I am told it is 
rigger, on one tack, the outrigger cured at the Maldivia Iflands by 
to windward weighs down as in the the fun only. I queftion whether 
Ladrone prow; on the other tack herrings and pilchards would not 
the outrigger buoys up the body of anfwer even carried thus far, they 
ihe boat; fo in either cafe fhe is are fo fond of fith diet, as Malays in 
kept upright. general are. The king’s palace 
The country above the town is (dallum) about 100 yards from the 
very highly cultivated, andabounds {kirt of the town, and to which 
with inhabitants in many fmall there is accefs by a canal from the 
villages, and fingle groups of three river, as well as by land, is about 
or four houfes, with white mofques three quarters of a mile in circum- 
interfperfed. Walking that way, if ference, is ditched round, and is 
after rain, is difagreeable to a Euro- alfo furrounded with a ftrong wall, 
ean, as they have no idea of roads: but not high. A number ot large 
But Malays do not mind walking . venerable trees fhade it, with a good 
through mud up to the knee, which, many tall bamboos: it is built on 
however, they are careful to wafh higher ground than the town, fo of 
off, when they come to a houfe, courfe it is not fubjef to be over- 
before they enter it, The main flowed. I fhall fay more of it by 
ftreet in the town is raifed a little, and by, 
and covered with fand and gravel;. _I have faid, that in the year 1762 
but nowhere elfe are the ftreets I touched at Atcheen in my way to 
yaifed; and even this is fometimes Bencoolen. The fhabander, whofe 
overflowed by the {welling of the name I forgot, net agreeing with me 
river, by fudden rain on the hills about the price of opium, and 
learning 


mount fwivel guns, and 20 or go king’s warchoufes oe 
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Jearning from the linguift Abraham, 
that it was impoffible to deal with 
any other perfon, about the begin- 
ning of January I failed through 
the Surat paflage, with the wind at 
N. E. leaving about 12 Chulia 
vellels in the road of Atcheen, and 
proceeded to Nalaboo, lying in 4° 
10/N, lat. Here, during the N. E, 
monfoon the weather is remarkably 
fine, jult as it is on the Malabar 
coaft during that monfoon, There 
is excellent anchorage in 10 fathoms 
muddy ground, 10 or 12 miles off 
Nalaboo, and 4 fathoms 2 miles off. 
During the S. W. monfoon the 
‘ wind is W. and N. W. with rain. 
When I firft came near Nalaboo, 
remarkable for a grove of cocoa-nut 
trees, on a {mall promontory (yet 
not above fix feet higher than the 
beach or low land) I faw in the 
horizon next the land (being then 
five leagues off) about twenty {mall 
white {pecks, that feemed to pafs 
acrofs each other: prefently I faw 


each white {peck had a f{maller black 
{peck clofe to it, and immediately 


after found I had got clofe toa fleet 
of the {malleft fifhing boats I ever 
beheld. The white fpeck was a 
fail, and the black fpeck a man. 
Thefe canoes th all under fail, the 
fail fimilar to what I have before 
defcribed; the fingle man feated 
abaft, poifing his body with great 
care, unfteps and fteps the matt, 
and fets the fail by leaning forward. 
They fometimes catch large fith, 
that drag the boat for perhaps half 
a minute; thefe they tow on fhore 
in a {mall bay between the cocoa-nut 
grove above mentioned and river’s 
mouth, I have bought from thofe 
fifhermen, fifh of all fizes, very 
cheap. Into this frefh-water river 
boats of middling fize can enter at 
all times, except dead low water; 
and Malay trading prows get in, and 
go a great way up into a plentiful 
flat country, abounding with rice. 
Here fifteen fowls are fold for a dol- 
lar; a bullock may be bought for 
fix; and good profit may be had on 
European goods, efpecially iron, 


21s 


fteel, and cutlery, alfo Bengal opium, 
and coffas of eight and nine rupees 
value. The king endeavours to 
monopolize all the trade, but in 


-vain. The gold duft of Nalaboo is 


reckoned very fine, and the boncal 
weighs feventeen mayan; at Soofoo 
not fo fine. 

In 1762, I fold, during a ftay of 
about ten days, thirty chefts of 
opium to Limambaly, the feudal 
lord of this diftri€t, as the king’s 
officers happened not to be on the 
fpot. I got ten boncal a chett, 
which is above 550 rupees : the Cal- 
cutta prime coft was 250 Arcot 
rupees. Since that time Limambaly 
certainly was at war with the king, 
about the year 1770. I forgot to 
fay, that, during the S, W. mon- 
foon, which, by the gite (lying) of 
the coaft, becomes N.W. and blows 
frefh with rain, the very fmall fifh- 
ing canoes are laid up, and large 
Atcheen fifhing boats ;holays) are 
made ufe of at Nalaboo; at Soofoo 
there is a good harbour, in which I 
have been, 

The king of Atcheen gets molt of 
his gold from Nalaboo and Soofoo, 
and from Pedir within the Malacca 
{trait moft of his beetle-nut and 
pe per. Iwas once on board of a 
arge Bombay fhip, commanded by 
avery worthy gentieman, Captain 
Richardfon, who had juft partly 
delivered from Atcheen Road a 
cargo. of Coromandel piece goods to 
the fhabander, and had then on 
board the king’s officers, and was 
bound to Pedir to take in a cargo of 
beetle-nut. Portugueze veffels carry 
much beetle-nut, both whole, and 
cut and dyed red, from Atcheen to 
Pegu. 

nglifh country fhips at Atcheen 
trade always with the king’s mer- 
chant, who is generally the fhaban- 
der or minifter: this, at leaft, gives 
difpatch; they could not have pa- 
tience to deal with the natives, as 
the Chulias do, even were they per- 
mitted, Englifh veffels have'often 
been cut off at Pedir, when trading 
there without the king’s leave; this 
happened 
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happened to Captain Bull and 
Captain Panton, two very worthy 
gentlemen, commanding _ veflels 
from Bengal, about the year 1765. 
Captain Bull’s velf21 was taken by 
a {pirited Serang, when the Malays 
were off their guard. I am certain, 
at Nalaboo, Oran Cayo Limambally 
had no fuch intention, as he gained 
upon me fo much by his civilities, 
that I was entirely in his power; 
but I would advife Malay traders 
never to be off their guard, as I was, 
and to be moft upon it when great 
civility is fhewn them, At Nala- 
boo I went on fhore more than 
once; it was rather imprudent, The 
kings of Atcheen, who feem from 
all accounts to have been formerly 
cruel and oppreffive tyrants, per- 
haps wink at fuch bafenefs, perhaps 
encourage it. The perfons em- 
ployed are the moft abandoned, at 
the fame time they are of {mooth ad- 
drefs, who, when the plot is ripe, 
direé their inftruments how to att; 
as for example, as I have been told, 
it once happened to an Englifh 
country captain When I call 
for my beetle-nut box,” (tampat 
feeree, which is about fix or eight 
inches long, and three or four deep) 
fays the head affafiin to his fervant, 
“that is the fignal for you to ftab 
the captain with the crefs that lies 
in the bottom of the box covered 
with beetle leaves.” It is the gene- 
ral cuftom to difarm the Malays 
when they come on board to trade: 
but who would fufpe& the beetle- 
box? 7 

The following is an account of 
one of the moft horrid confpiracies 
I ever heard of; it affe&ts me the 
more as I was intimate with the 
fufferers a few days before it hap- 
pened. It is irregular in point of 
time, but a-propos to what I am 
treating of, the treachery and wic- 
kednefs of Malays in general. In 
1784 1 waited on the king of Queda 
at Allifter, about one tide above the 
town, to demand reftitution of the 
value of an Englifh {now and cargo, 
value s0col, whofe commander, 


Captain Coffan, fupercargo, Mr, 
Overbury (4 Bencoolen civil fer. 
vant), two Englifhmen, brothers, 
named May, and the gunner, a 
Dane, were in one night murdered, 


eon 1782, by one Malay, . 
affif 


ted by one Lafcar only, whom 
he had feduced. They were firft 
attempted to be poifoned, and were 
all taken with violent vomiting the 
night the horrid deed was done, 
after fupper: yet no fufpicion arofe, 
as the Malay was a =” eta in the 
veflel, under Mr. Seutany’s pro- 
teftion, The affair was over ina 
moment, as they were ftabbed in 
their fleep. One of the two Mays 
being wounded, jumped overboard, 
and was never heard of; the ca 
tain and gunner were killed outright, 
Next day the Serang, under pre- 
tence of dreffling the Malay’s hand, 
that had been cut in ftruggling with 
the captain, ftabbed him, fecured 
the Lafcar (whilft two boats were 
feen rowing from the fhore to the 
veflel full of men, from Bafs Har- 
bour), and carried the {now back to 
Queda. © I could get no fatisfaétion 
for veffel or cargo, and Jemmal, the 
king’s minifter, a Chulia Moorman, 
treated the affair lightly: but, truth 
demands of me to fay, I had no let- 
ter from the Bengal government, to 
the king on the fubjeé&; I had only 
a letter from,the owners, empower- 
ing me (if in my way to Rhio I 
touched at Queda) to make the de- 
mand, What has been done ‘ince 
I know not. Captain Coffan andI 
careened in — River together, 
in Auguft 1782; and I remember 
to have heard that the Malay, who 
had got into favour with Mr. Over- 
bury by his infinuating manners, 
was taken on board at Jan Sylan, 
where, I fufpeét, he had committed 
fomething bad, I was credibly in- 
formed the Lafcar was let run off by 
Jemmal, who told me he broke pri- 
fon, The appearance of the boats, 
that muft have been informed ° 


fignal only of what had happened, 


made it be Sp it had ‘been a 
concerted bufinefs at Queda, = 


— —-e 
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the veffel repaired there. Thefe 
particulars I learnt from poor 
Overbury’s Malay girl, at Calcutta. 

emmal, the king’s merchant, with 
difficulty let her have her clothes. 
She told me Overbury got from the 
cabin window to the maft head, 
whence he defcended, on the 
Malay’s promifing to {pare his life; 
but he ftabbed him the moment he 
reached the quarter-deck, Had he 


iS gs glorious privilege of being 
governed by laws to which we 
ive our aflent, is, we are told, the 
ineftimable birth-right of an Eng- 
lifhman, As this principle is ge- 
nerally admifted, and as it is allowed 
on all hands that various abufes 
have been introduced into the re- 
refentation of the country, it feems 
highly proper to inveftigate the 
real {tate of fuch reprefentation ; 
for without fuch an enquiry, it 
feems morally impoflible for the 
mott fenfible and acute politician to 
refcribe a remedy. 4n doing this, 
it becomes neceflary to fearch into 
the ancient {tate of each repretented 
body, their political character, right 
of election, number of voters, and, 
laftly, into that which is in faét the 
great caufe of all the abufes, into 
who is the patron or prevailing power 
in each county, city, borough, &c. 
That power was originally in 
the peo a is a faét that no one in 
his fenfes will deny; and that in 
order to fecure the liberties and pro- 
perties of individuals, it becomes 
neceflary for every community to de- 
legate {uch power to fome one man, 
or body of men, to enaét laws, and 
regulate occurrences. In the Bri- 
tifh conftitution, this power is con- 
fided to the parliament, coniifting 
of the King, the Lords, {piritual and 
temporal, and the Commons, or re- 
pretentatives of the people. To 
preferve to the people their fhare 
of the legiflation, it is neceflary that 
Vou, IX. 


Tue PRESENT STATE or tue REPRESENTATION or 
ENGLAND anv SCOTLAND. 
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encouraged the crew from the maft 
head, they furely would have re- 
covered from their - fright fooner 
than they did. 

This is a ftrange relation, and 
fhews the pufillanimity of Indofta- 
ners, when they are not encouraged 
by a leader: there was at lealt a 
Serang and twenty Lafcars belong- 
ing to the veffel, 

[ To be concluded in our next. | 


fuch reprefentation fhould be kept 
free and independent of the other 
ftates. Our bufinefs, therefore, in 
the enfuing enquiry, will be to fee 
how far fuch independence has been 
maintained or tre{pafled upon. 

The conftitutional form of par- 
liaments, confifts in every Englifh- 
man poffeffing the privilege to be 
oo either by himfelf or repre- 
entative, The peers fit in the up- 


ao houfe, and legiflate in perfon, | 


he other part of the community 
legiflate, as they. neceflarily muft, 


by reprefentation, The neceflity, - 


therefore, of keeping this part of 
the conflitution free from the in- 
fluence of the other two, muft be 
evident. Yet from various circum- 
ftances we are compelled to con- 
fefs that an influence does prevail; 
and to fee to what extent it prevails, 
and how far the Houle of Commons 
of England reprefents the whole 
body of the people, is the intent of 
the following. 

Without entering into the quefe 
tion at what time the Commons of 
England exercifed the right of elett- 
ing reprefentatives, we have the 
moft undoubted proof, that a// the 
northern nations were governed by 
their own conient, and they en- 


tru ‘ted to the chiefs the conduéting ~ 


of leffer affairs, Tacitus tells us, 
De Minoribus rebus principes confultant 
de Majoribus omnes, And Xephiline 
tells us, dpud hos (Britannos) populus 
magna exparte principatum, tenet.— 

Ec ‘ Among 
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“Yt feems that we are laying {nares, 


by requiring them to obferve rules 
which we do not ourfelves follow. 
We bring upon us their hatred, 
and perhaps make them doubt of 
our capacity ; for people who have 
ho other merit than that of induftry, 
think it a very great one, With- 
out having fo great an opinion of 
exaftitude, let us at leaft believe 
that it has its value. Lewis XIV. 
did not difdain to be pun@ual; he 
never failed a minute in his ap- 


pointments; and as great as he 
t 


was, it was perhaps this perfonal 
exa@titude which gave him a right 
to take notice of the leaft want of it 
in people about him, and to re- 
proach them with it. 

I have frequently heard it faid, 
that we ought not to fuffer others 
todo that which we can do our- 
felves; for my part, I am of a con- 
trary opinion, and maintain it. 
We ought to fave ourfelves the 
trouble of doing that which may be 
done by others, but although it be 
not neceflary to do every thing, no- 
thing ought to be difdained, To 
be attentive to every thing which is 
done in our name, to adopt certain 
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ptinciples; to give them to thofe 
whom we employ ; to take care that 
they never deviate from them, to 
be fure of what they do; finally, to 
know how to gain proper afhiftance, 
this is what diftinguifhes the flatef- 
man, the man capable of conduét- 
ing great affairs, To know how to 
govern fecondary caufes, and not 
to be governed by them, is a fublime 
art, How happy fhould I be, if I 
could find people who could and 
would think and write for me, fay 
all that I have to fay, and execute 
every thing I would do, But as 
there are exceptions and bounds to 
every thing, there are certain cafes 
wherein it is eafier to do the bufi- 
nefs ourfelves than by others: God 
forbid, that by this I fhould give 
the advice of an indolent man; my 
Opinion is founded upon reafon 
and experience, It is a good thing 
to apply habitually to bufinefs; but 
it is fill better to look fo well into 
that which is done for us, as to en- 
able us to difpenfe with a part of 
our application; but it is ened 
to have been a great deal employed, 
to be able to Siredt the operations 
of others. 
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. WITH A VIEW 


ONN is the place of refidence 
of the Elefor of Cologne; is a 


fortrefs, fituated dn the Rhine. The: 


Elettor began a fine palace for his 
refidence in 1718, which is not yet 
finifhed, There isa principal 
church, a collegiate, and a parifh 
church, The Jefuits have alfa a 
college here, and feveral orders have 
cloifters, In the years 1673, 1689, 


OF THE SAME, 


and 1703, this city was befieged and 
taken by the Imperialifts and their 
allies, a French garrifon being in 
it each time. By virtue of the 
peace of Baden, in the year 1714, 
no garrifon is to be kept here in 
time of peace, the life-guards ex 
cepted, but the defence of the town 
is to be left to the burghers, At this 
place is a Rhine toll, 


ACCOUNT or ATCHEEN, 1x tue ISLAND or SUMATRA, 
BY THOMAS FORREST, ESQ, 


( Concluded from Page 217. ) 


N the year 1764 I again vifited 
Atcheen, and had the honour of 
aying my refpefts to the king, 
ahomed Selim: my audience was 
Vou, LX, 


appointed at eight In the evening. 

I accordingly got ready fome picce 

goods to the amount of about forty 

rupees, as a prefent, which “were 
re) 


divided 
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divided into two parcels, and put 
’ up in common bafta covers, which 
had been previoufly ftained with 
turmeric, yellow being the royal 
colour, as in China and at Mindano. 
Having been told it was expetted I 
_fhould pull off my fhoes, 1 waved 
the mortification, by wrapping round 
each a piece of red bunting, and 
tying it with a kind of garter of the 
ame, juft before I entered the au- 
dience hall (ruma bicharro), which 
was about {ixty feet long. and twenty 
broad, built .of ftone, with a ftone 
floor, At the farther end, which was 
covered with carpets, hung a fuperb 
cloth of gold, about fifteen feet 
{quare, which reached within three 
feet of the floor. There were about 
twenty well dreffed perfons in the 
room, orancayos, a venerable cali- 

ha, and others, every one bare- 
‘ooted, having left their flippers 
without, As I entered I faluted 


this company. Two feapoys were 
alfo in the hall, upon guard, drefled 
and armed as ours generally are. In 


about two minutes the golden cloth 
was drawn up, like the curtain of 
a play-houfe, exaftly in the fame 
way, and we all made a profound 
obedience to his majefty, who juft 
glanced his eye at me. My two 
fervants were then ordered by the 
fhabander to advance with the pre- 
fents, which, after having prefented, 
nt holding them up and bending 
their bodies, they gave to an atten- 
dant, and were then direfted to 
withdraw. The cloth of gold had 
. covered a large niche in the wall, a 
kind of alcove, in the middle of 
which the king was feated in an 
arm-chair, with his legs acrofs, bare- 
footed, his flippers on the floor of 
the alcove. ‘the king was gaily 
dreffed in filver brocade, over an 
inner garment of white muflin ; his 
turban was-very {mall, being a fingle 
piece of gold flowered muflin, ga- 
thered together at the ends, tied 
round the hedd with a half knot, and 
was ornamented with a few jewels. 
He feemed to be about forty years of 
"age, with a plealing countenance, 


rather fair for a Malay. . Two 
elderly women fat on the floor, 
clofe to each fide of his chair, their 
eyes fixed on the ground, which’ 
was about five feet higher than the 
hall in which the court Was aflem- 
bled. The alcove was lighted with 
two large wax -apers coloured red, 
much like what we fee in Roman 
Catholic churches, The hall was 
lighted with pendent lamps, in 
which they burnt oil. . 
Having caught the king’s eye, 
tmmediately after the difmiffion of 
the prefents, I made his majefty a 
fecond profound bow,  Prefently 
he ipoke to the fhabander, the fha- 
bander {poke to the linguift, and 
Abraham afked me whence I came, 
I addreffed his majefty dire&ly in 
Malay, on which the fhabander 
ulled me gently by the fleeve, and 
ooked difapprobation ; but I went 
on, The king fmiled, and took no 
notice of their interruption, as if 
offended with me. I had then the 
honour of converfing with his ma- 
jefty for about a quarter of an hour, 


‘who afked me feveral pertinent 


queftions about Madras, Bengal and 
Bencoolen, and particularly to what 
parts of the ifland Sumatra (Puls 
Purcha) 1 had failed, I then, by 
intimation from the fhabander, who, 
I fuppofe, had his fignal, retired, 
walking rather backward, until out 
of the hall. Nobody in the hall 
was feated; neither did I {ee in it 
bench, chair, or ftool. I left molt 
of the company in it ftanding, who 
politely made way for me, as I re- 
tired ; and, at the door at which I 
entered, I made again a profound 
bow, being then in full view of the 
king in the alcove at the further end 
of the hall. 

Next day a bullock was fent me, 
with various fruits, I failed two 
days after for Nattal, after prefenting 
the fhabander and Abraham with 
fome trifles, In the year 1772, 
Giles Holloway, Efg. refident of 
‘Tappanooly, was fent to Atcheen by 
the Penecolen government, with a 
letter and prefent, to alk leave si. 

tne 
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the king to make a fettlement there. 
I carried him from his relidency of 
Tappanooly in the Loconia {now, 
Not being very well on my arrival, 
I did not accompany Mr. Holloway 
(a very fenfible and difcreet gentle- 
man, and who fpoke the Malay 
tongue very fluently) on fhore at 
his firft audience; and finding his 
commiffion like to prove abortive, I 
did not go to the palace at all. There 
was great anarchy and confufion af 
Atcheen at this time; and the male- 
contents came often, as I was inform- 
ed, near the king's palace at night. 
A difcreet native of Cuddalore, Mr. 
Gowen Harrab, commanded the 
king’s feapoys. One day, being on 
fhore for a little. while; as Mr. Hol- 
loway and I did npt like to be both 
long on fhore together, I faw Mr. 
Harrab paying his men in gold dutt, 
weighing out to each two mayan as 
a month’s pay, about eight rupees, 
He told me he was often obliged to 
watch all night himfelf, complaining 
of his feapoys being apf to be drowfy. 
I failed in a few days, Mr. Holloway 


not fucceeding if his embafly; and 
leaving him at/ Tappanooly, I pro- 
ceeded on to Fort Marlborough? 
Returning from my New Guinea 
voyage to Fort Malborough,in 1775, 
I touched at Atcheen: the king was 


very ill, and faw no ftrangers. My 
old friend Abraham got the new 
fhabander, Pofally, to prefent my 
compliments to the king, who re- 
turned me a politeanfwer, Having 
quitted the Tartar galley, I went 
down the coaft with Mr, Palmer, in 
a floop belonging to him, and touched 
at Siddo Harbour, where we took in 
water: we lay there in four fathoms 
water, clofe to the rocks, quite 
fmooth, 

In 1784 I again vifited Atcheen, 
and had an audience of the king, 
Sultan Oola. Odine, fon to the 
former king, with much the fame 
ceremony and prefents as pafled 
twenty years before; but this king 
having travelled, {poke both Malay, 
French, and Portugueze. His im- 
provement not only in languages, 
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but the arts, was obtained from the 
following circumftance, as 1 have 
been informed by Pofally the fha- 
bander, Abraham, and others. 

During the life of the late king, 
Oola Odine, his eldeft fon, was fent 
in a fhip of his father’s to Mecca 
and Medina, to make an offering at 
the fhrine of the prophet. Near the 
ifland Mauritius, where the veffel 
happened to be drove, they were 
fhort of water, and obliged to put 
in there. A difficulty occurred in 
debate whether the prince fhould 
appear in his real charafter, or as a 
private perfon, They agreed he 
fhould appear as a relation of the 
king’s, going on a pilgrimage, to be- 
come a tuan hadjez, mafter pilgrim, 
and they kept their cnidscil: The 
confequence was, Odine, being a lad 
of {pirit and genius, got into the 
arfenal, and learnt to caft guns and 
fhells. 

They certainly knew time out of 
mind, at Atcheen, how to ca‘t brafs 
guns and iron fhot: but here the 
prince, no doubt, improved his 
knowledge; and I was told the 
French never knew whom they had 
the honour to have amongft them 
until the veffel was failed: but this 
I very much doubt, as fhe {laid there 
above a month, Sultan Ooladine, in 
1784, made no fecret to me of his 
having been at Mauritius; and at 
my firlt vifit, after the delivery of 
the ufual prefent of a few piece goods 
enclofed in a yellow cloth, ordeted 
a fervant to put into my hands a 
fhell of his own cafting at Atcheen, 
about feven or eight inches in diame- 
ter. Voila! {aid he,in French, Caffez- 
la? 1 accordingly dafhed it on the 
part of the mee floor that was not 
covered with the carpet, and it went 
to pieces. The king then ordered 
two {mall field carriages to be brought 
into the hall:-one of them had the 
wheels {poked as ours generally are; 
the other had truck wheels, full as 
large, not heavy but thin. Which 
of thofe carriages do you approve of ? 
faid the king. I gave the preference 
to the {poked wheels, on which his 

Ooce majefly 
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majefty with great good humour 
laughed, and faid, Salle, falla, capi- 
tain—You are miftaken, you are 
miftaken, captain. I, then, by wa 
of recovering myfelf (for I perceived, 
after a moment’s refle@ion, that the 
king was right in a certain degree), 
faid, Barancallee de neegri :unong, gu- 
nong, feperattee Ach¢; tappi, de neegri 
 vatta ratta, feperattce Telins a, Poflibly 
ina hilly country, like Atcheen; but, 
in a flat country, like Indoftan—T he 
king laughed again, feemed pleafed 
with my anfwer, and faid, Bittoul, 
derry piddo itoo—True, that is the 
reafon ; on which J made hima bow, 
and the converfation foon ended. 
Vihting the king a day or two after 
this, I perceived, befides the two 
large brafs mortars fent to a former 
Atcheen monarch, by our king 
James, many heaps of brafs guns of 
all fizes, and from all nations, no 
ways arranged, but heaped up in the 
greateft confulion. I have alfo ob- 
erved in the road from the river to 
the palace gate, which is about three 
hundred yards, in more than one 


place, the trunnion of a large brafs 
gun {ticking up out of the ground: 
confidering the foft muddy foil, 


there are doubtlefs many buried 
near the palace, never to be found. 
They generally buy {mall guns, be- 
ing of cafy conveyange, when 
brought for fale, as no veffel, At- 
cheen or Malay, fails without. being 
armed. I have alfo obferved on 
more than one point of the reaches 
of the river, large honey-combed 
iron guns mounted on decayed and 
rotten carriages. They ferved for 
fhow to the ignorant. 

The Atcheeners, when pufhed, 
can certainly exert themfelves ; they 
are doubtlefs pretty good mechanics, 
and know the ufe of pully, fcrew, 
and capftan perfeétly well; but en- 
gines made ufe of to raife heavy 
guns, or draw up large veflels. are 
only for the moment; they are then 
thrown by to rot, much like what I 
have feen at Mindano, A lazinefs 
prevails in all Moorifh governments, 
which no doubt arifes from their 
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belief in fatalifm, a moft convenient 
creed for thofe who are averfe to 
work, to exertion, or perfeverance, 
I fent to the king a copy of m 
voyage to New Guinez, having fh 
explained many of the maps tq 
Pofally and Abraham. I fent at the 
fame tine, an ordinary mape-mondg, 
having no better. The king fent . 
for me two days after, and converfed 
with me in an upper apartment, on 
a level, I believe with the alcove, to 
which I afcended behind the ruma 
de bicharro (hall of audience), by a 
ladder. The king made me fit down 
on a mat, over which was {pread a 
fmall carpet, on which he fat hime 
felf, and afked me many. queftions 
about the Molucca princes, pointing 
to the print of their genealogy in 
the book I had fent him: he atked 
me alfo many queflions about F urope 
and Neegri-Cling. Indoftan, I could 
not help obferving that the king 
{poke with a ftrong afpirate, as 
Atcheeners generally do, a kind of 
burr in the throat, entirely different 
from all other Malays. 
As his majelty knew I had the 
honour of being known to his father 
many ‘years before, that I had often 
been at Atcheen. and that I had 
been a great travellerin Malay coun- 
tries, he was fo kind as to fay, ina 
very gracious manner, Marce fence 
barancallee bicharo, Come here and 
chat fometimes. I went feveral 
times ; but always fent firft to know 
if his majefty was at leifure. One 
day I carried a French book with 
me, a volyme of Voltaire, and read 
a fentence out of it. The king afked 
for the book, which I left with him, 
I fufpe&, however, he could not 
read the Roman charafter; but he 
read with eafe the names of the Mo- 
luéca princes in the book 1 had pre- 
fented, written in Arabic charaéters, 
which both Atchceners and Malays 
ufe in writing. In converling, the 
king mixed often French with Fortu- 
ele. 
Three or four days before my de- 
ag Pofally fignified to me the | 
g meant to confer on me the 


honqur 


honbur of being made a knight of 
the golden {word, Oran Cayo der 
piddang mas 5 of which there exifted, 
‘as 1 was told, about ten or twelve 
.patives, one of them an eunuch, a 
comely man, rather lufty, employed 
at the cuftom houfe. I have feen 
him with his chapp, a fingle waved 
{word or dagger, about an inch 
4ong, in relief, on a piece of gold, 
hanging at his breaft ; this honour 
had alfo been conferred on two 
North Britons, Captain Douglafs 
Richardfon, and Captain Robert 
Smart. I told Pofally I was much 
obliged to his majefty for the ho- 
nour he intended me, and I fhould 
wait his pleafure ; at the fame time 
Pofally defired I would write my 
name on a flip of paper; I wrote it 
in capitals, which he pronounced 
after my reading it, and writing 
himfelf my name in Arabic cha- 
ratters, fignified it was to direét the 
gold{mith who was to make the 
chapp. Two or three days after- 
wards, I was defired by a feapoy 
fergeant to go to the palace. I told 
this to Pofally, and we went toge- 
ther at eight in the evening, The 
king, from the alcove above, after 
fome little converfation with his 
courtiers below, fpoke to Pofally 
in the Atcheen tongue, who, flep- 
ping towards me, - a fmall chain 
of gold over my head, round ‘my 
neck, to which the golden chapp 
with fome fillagree writing in Ara- 
bic, and the figure of a waved dag- 
ger in relief, hung: he thus invefted 
me with the order of the golden 
{word (piddang mas), on which I 
made a profound bow to the king, 
who f{miled, and to his courtiers, 
who all returned it by lifting both 
hands to the head, and inclining 
the body. Ima little while I took 
leave, after faying audibly, Oomoor 
nang funmo Zuan-hito, fampy mat- 
de pee fer0 lupo Tecate putio 
hormat, “ Long life to the king! 
Until death ¥ fhall remember the 
honour he has done me.” Next 
morning I was prefented with a 
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young bullock, two cut goats, and a 
great quantity of excellent fruit. I 
returned two pieces of yellow china 


‘flowered damafk, about four dozen 


bottles of perfumery, feveral prints 
of the genealogy of the kings of 
Mindano, and of the Mindano 
marriage: to Pofally I gave a pair 
of piftols he feemed to fancy, and 
to my old friend Abraham, creak 
things I knew would be ufeful to 
him and his family. 

Thus ended my feveral inter- 
views with two of the kings of At- 
cheen, who certainly treated me 
with great oo and politenefs. 
I am forry to add, that it was faid 
even of the prefent king, that he 
cannot truft his own fubjeéts ; he 
therefore has a guard of feapoys, 
who are fometimes without, fome- 
times within the palace; but always 
near his perfon. I atked Pofally, 
and alfo Abraham, the meaning of 
this, who always anfwered, Bugitu 
adat, ** Such is the cultom,” with- 
out explaining further ; others have 
faid plainly, Tuan-kito de Aché dowloo 
tackut derry dio punto orankayo, “* The 
kings of Atcheen formerly were 
afraid of their nobles.” They were 
too polite to fay the prefent king 
was, This accounts for going up 
by a ladder to the back apartments, 
that were by no means larger than 
what are ufually feen in Malay 
houfes of people of rank. I never 
walked about the circuit of the pa« 
lace; I feared it would have given 
offence, as if I was curious to {py 
the nakednefs of the land: but I 
faw enough to convince me it had 
been once immenfely large, and 
many parts fhewed an extenfive 
ruin, with the points of beams in 
many places flicking up through 
the rubbifh of long-falten brick 
walls; the ruins of ftone walls were, 
overgrown with bufhes, and were 
fhaded by very large venerable trees 
and tall bamboos. 

The prefent king, Sultan Oola- 
dine, (called after an uncle who had 
lived feveral years at Madras, in the 

time 
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time of Governor Morfe, and after- 
wards at Tappanooly, and {poke 
good Englifh) is a fovereign of 
whom his fubjeéts in general {peak 
well: having travelled, he wifhes 
to civilize them, by encouraging 
learning amongft the many prietts, 
with which his country abounds, 
much more than any other Suma- 
tran ftate: the convenience alfo of 
going at a fmall expence to Mecca 
yearly. encourages many to become 
tuan hadjees and tuan imums, which 
is always refpe€table; and there is 
no fuch thing as atuan hadjee being 
reduced to beggary. Of the refpeé 
paid to my old fellow traveller If- 
mael Tuan Hadjee, merely fronr his 
having been at Mecca, and in con- 
feguence wearing a large turban 
and wide fleeves, which draw refpeét 
from the vulgar, I had many proofs 
in my voyage to New Guinea, 
At Atcheen they have tame ele- 
hants,* on which, as well as on 
Cicbeck. they often travel. I have 
feen feveral a the king’s elephants 
carried duly of a morning to the 
river to be wafhed, flapping their 
eyes with their large ears to keep 
off the fly. The king had about ten 
of them in different parts near At- 
cheen. On holidays, aree raya, I 
was told they are all dreft out, and 
mak: a figure; but I never faw one. 
Their mofques are faid to be nume- 
rous, but very {mall; fifty perfons 
would almoft fill one; they are all 
whitened with lime, capoor; they 
are fcattered amongft many vil- 
Jages, the houfes of which not being 
whitened, the mofques are the more 
con{picuous ; their fmallnefs ac- 
counts for their number. They 
have many priefts, tuan hadjees, and 
tuan imums, and two or three calt- 
phas, fometimes called cady, 
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Their punifhments at Atcheen 
‘are fevere, according to the nature 
of the crime, In the Bazar I have 
‘often met beggars and others with. 
out the right hand,. fome with. 
out the right hand and left foot, 
having repeated the offence. I have 
been told, that when a fire happens, 
the owner of the houfe in which it 
broke out is feverely punifhed,+ 
What Mr. Marfden relates of their 
punifhment of an adulterer is a fa; 
nay, I have been told it extends to 
the debaucher of a virgin, gadis, 
“The ‘culprit is carried to a large 
plain. and is there encircled by 
“the friends and relations of the 
“injured party. A. large weapon 
** is then delivered to him by one 
* of his own family; and if he can 
‘* force his way through thofe who 
** furround him, he is not fubje& to 
* further profecution ; but it com- 
** monly happens that he is inftant- 
‘ly cut to pieces.” An Englifh 
country captain, whofe name I for- 
got, once told me that he had been 
applied to by fome Atcheeners, for 
a markiman to fhoot a man of this 
defcription, who fomehow had 
pe em whether in the above fpi- 
rited manner, or otherwife, was not 
faid; but he had hid himfelf on the 
top of acoco-nut tree, The captain 
very prudently defired to be excufed, 

The Atcheeners are of a more {war- 
thy complexion than the inhabitants . 
to the lediewnrdi and far more 
fhrewd and acute than any other 
Malays on the ifland Sumatra: their 
chara&ter, I. think, comes neareft 
the Buggeffes, inhabitants of Cele- 
bes, for addrefs and dexterity in 
bufinefs; but far inferior in true 
honour and bravery, which is the 
charatteriftic of the Buggefles.t 1 
do not remember any Chinefe at 

Atcheen ; 


* Wild elephants ate in abundance all over Sumatra, and they often de much mif- 
chief to rice and plantain fields. a 
+ Com. Beaulieu fays a fire happened whilft he was there, that burnt 260 houfes it 


an hour, and that the king impaled the woman in whole houfe it broke out. 


Voyage, vol. I. p. 736. 


Harris’s 


+ On the contrary, the Atcheeners feem to exceed all other Afiatics I have known for 
villainy and treachery, which charaéver is confirmed by Beaulieu in many inftances.* * 


~ ie oe a a a 


Atcheen ; but Chinefe were there 
in Commodore Beaulieu’s time. 
The keen Chulias feem to leave no- 
thing for them to pick up. Before 
1 conclude this fhort account of 
what I obferved at Atcheen, during 
the feveral vifits I made to that port, 
I cannot help again mentioning 
Mr. Marfden’s excellent account of 
the ifland Sumatra, Pulo Purcha, a 
book I have more than once quoted: 


ger gentlemen inform us, 
that the prefent memoir is the 
fruit of a courfe of phyfico-chemical 
enquiries into the natures of livers 
of fulphur, which they have under- 
taken in concert, and of which 
they purpofe, from time to time, to 
give an account. We fhall pafs 
over the experiments they relate, 
and confine ourfelves to the general 
conclufions they draw from them, 
which they give in the following 
words, 


1. Sulphur, in uniting with al-. 


kalis, lime, barytes, and magnefia, 
forms with,thefe fubftances che- 
mical combinations, poflefling pro- 
perties, and having laws of attrac- 
tion, different from thofe of, their 
component parts. » 2. One of the 
moft remarkable properties ac- 
quired by fulphur in this {tate, 
is the faculty of attra€ting oxigen. 
The reafon of this more aétive 
attraftion feems to be, that the 
alkali prefents to the combination 
of fulphur and oxigen in pro- 
portion as it forms a bafe, to which 
this combination unites with the 
greatelt avidity to conftitute ful fate. 
In this cafe then, formation of the 
fulfate is the eifeé&t of the two afh- 
nities, of that which the fulphur 
itfelf has for oxigen, which takes 
place only at a verv high tempera- 


ture, and of that which the alkaline 
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his account is faithful, curious, 
and exaét; and as I have pafled 
many years of my life on trading 
voyages to that ifland, I read it 
with great pleafure and fatisfaction, 
as it recals many fcenes of manners 
and cuftoms to. my memory, by 
time and abfence almoft obliterated. 
Mr. Marfden underflands the Ma- 
lay tongue better than any European 
1 ever knew. 


bale has for the combination of ful- 
ie and oxigen, that is to fay, to 
ulphuric acid, fo that the latter ren- 
ders the former more intenfe. 3. 
This faculty of attraéting oxigen, 
however, is not increafed in the 
fulphur by its combination with an 
alkali, fo far as to be capable of 
making the oxigen quit the {tate of 
gas, not even when it is found 
combined with azotic gas in’ the 
{tate of nitrous gas. Thefe fulfures 
exert their attrattion for oxigen in 
dscompofing water. It appears 
that the oxigen of water is attraéted 
in this cafe preferably to that which 
is in the ftate of gas, becaufe the 
latter is united with a confiderable 

uantity of the matter of heat; it is 
se fame phenomenon as we ob- 
ferve with refpeé to iron, which 
does not alter perceptibly cither in 
the atmofphere, or in pure oxige- 
nous gas, whilft it gradually attra¢is 
the oxigen of water. 4. On ex- 
amining a liver of fulphur moiflened 
with water, or prepared in the hu- 
mid way, we find that the oxigen of 
water united with a part of the ful- 
phur, is converted into fulphuric 
acid, and that this acid has bormed 
a fulfate with the bafe of the fuls 
fure. 5. The hydrogen of the water, 
as foon as it is fet. at liberty, unites 
with a part pf the fulpher, and 
forms the compound, kuown by 


the 


